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ORICLNAL BARBERS. 


THE STUDENT OF VALENCIA. 
A TALE. 





In the studio of an artist at Valencia, in Spain, 
about the year 1550, surrounded by the designs 
of his master, worked, or dreamed, from day to 
day, his pupil, Francisco di Ribalta, giving him- 
self up to idle musings rather than to the inspira- 
tion of his art. At times stimulated bythe stern 
rebuke or biting satire of his master, he seized 
his brush, and dashed off strokes of such gusto 
and power, as showed that perseverance rather 
than genius was wanting to give him aname in 
his profession; sometimes those very rebukes 
provoked him to obstinacy, his dark eyes flashed, 
and his compressed brows showed an inward 
stirring of the vindictive spirit; but oftener he 
might be seen lost in delicious reveries, gazing 
covertly on the likeness of a girl, whose slight 
and airy figure was contrasted by the terrible 
beauty of patriarchs and martyrs, saints and an- 
gels, which stood out strong in the chiaro-oscuro 
which characterized the altar pieces around.— 
The picture was frequently removed for conveni- 
ence from place to place in the apartment, to 
give room to others. Sometimes it was thrown 
quite in the shade, where only agleam of one of 
the lustrous eyes beamed up onthe young artist ; 
sometimes the finely turned shoulder projected 
from behind the heavy form of g Jadas, or the 
dark curls rose above the feathered wing of a 
Cupid, and at length, one morning, when Ribalta 
entered the studio, he perceived it unceremoni- 
ously turned to the wall, and the artist’s foot 
placed against it ashe stood sketching a saint’s 
head. Various were the manceuvres of the youth 
to restore this gem of his love to a spot, where he 
could gaze without obstruction on its transcend. 
ant loveliness. Restless and dissatisfied, he threw 
on his colors awhile with careless profusion, and 
then sat gazing listlessly on his pallet until the 
hues were lost as in a prism. 

“To work, idler, to work,” said the old map, 
in a tone of authority. 

Ribalta might have answered unadvisedly, but 
aslight tap at the door, and the airy figure of 
Isabel the artist’s daughter, arrested him. As 
she entered, the concentrated light was shed on 
her like a glory, while a blush, a suffusion as if 
the vermilion of the student had been showered 
on her neck and face, rushed over her, and then 
subsided into chastened rose-tints, as she recov- 
ered herself from her low and graceful saluta- 
tion. Having completed her errand to her father, 
she discovered her likeness in its dishonored con- 
dition. 

‘“‘My father, is it thus you treat your poor Isa- 
bel ?” said she, smiling, as the oid man withdrew 
his foot from the position it had occupied. 

Stooping down, she reversed the picture, and 
throwing her left arm across the top, with a fold 
of her veil lightly brushed away the dust that had 
gathered over it. The act brought her own head 








in‘contact with the picture, the sunny eyes of 
which glanced through her curls. An exclama- 
tion of admiration burst from the lips ofthe stu- 
dent. The artist, who had laid one of his pow- 
erful touches on the eyebrow of his saint, appro- 
priated the compiiment and nodded complacent- 
ly, but the stroke which was to go down to pos. 
terity was lost on Ribalta; his eyes were rivetted 
on the living picture before him with a look which 
made her speedily withdraw, another day-light 
glow mantling on her cheek. 

The rough tone of his master roused the youth 
from a reverie, if that can be called a reverie 
where thought is concentrated on one sole object. 
The deep gaze which had followed Isabel until 
her floating garments disappeared, reverted to 
the picture with a thrilling joy that he might 
dwell unrebuked en its passive charms. The love 
of the beautiful iad long been brooding over his 
soul, but the turbid waters of passionate youth 
had hardly yet showna leaf of promise. It was 
for Isabel to be the dove to find that sign, and 
equalize his character. She alone now occupied 
his thoughts, whether moving in modest grace 
with averted eyes, or whether her silent image 
turned those beaming orbs on his. Study was 
forgotten, or but reverted to as a glass where he 
might trace her charms in some new modifica. 
tion. 

In this state of feeling the artist assigned to 
him the shading of a fair-browed Cupid. Th» 
pupil, blind as the God before him, and dreaming 
only of the dark curls of Isabel, drew the like 
raven tresses over the blue eyes of the little deity. 
It was not long before both he and the artist dis- 
covered the inappropriate peruke of the god. A 
storm of wrath came down on Ribalta, who 
blushing and alarmed, in vain endeavored to pro- 
duce the feathery touch of flaxen curls on the 
desecrated head. 

On the evening of that day Isabg] sat in her 
balcony. The Guadalquiver lay in brightness 
before her, enlivened by gondolas darting here 
and there in the glow of the declining sun, as he 
shot up rays of light and beauty in that golden 
clime. The perfume of the orange and mulber- 
ry was wafted on the breeze, while the branches 
of the palm rose and fell on the air like a grace- 
ful hand upon the harp strings. Richly attired 
ladies and plumed cavaliers, released from the 
heat of mid-day, issued forth to enjoy a walk on 
the Alameda, inhaling the odor and revelling in 
the beauty of nature. Amid its wildness and 
unfixedness youth loves to moralize, and the 
tongue which has uttered words of levity, and 
the eye which has seemingly followed only the 
butterflies of existence, will be arrested by high 
and serious thoughts, as waves dancing and swel. 
ling in the sunbeam pause around arock. ‘The 
indwelling spirit of God looks through its veil in 
almost every period of life, and asks lofty ques. 
tions of truth and eternity. Isabel stopped in the 
midst of a careless tune, her fingers still between 
the leaves of a ballad of the times, to look abroad 
on nature as the landscape closed in in mellow 








darkness, and a religious peace dwelt around her 
heart while a prayer to the Virgin rose upon her 
lips. Ribaltd came, and the lofty look of reli- 
gious trust was changed to the bright glow of 
welcome. They sat together in the dim beauty 
of twilight, and with hearts open to the poetry 
of mind and nature poured out the softest sympa- 
thies ; they saw the evening star arise, the moon 
looked out on her silvery way, the breeze bore 
along the breath of flowers, and they gave their 
grateful tribute by loading its wings with happy 
songs. 

‘You will be mine,” said Ribalta. “Let not 
doubts and tears accompany me again to my pil- 
low, when one word can strew it with dreams of 
bliss.” : 

“I cannot give that word without my father’s 
will,” said Isabel. ‘I have nursed even his in. 
firmities of mind until they seem sacred to me. 
Gain his consent and you have mine,” and the 
noble girl sealed the frank promise by laying her 
hand within her lover’s. 

“Your father never will consent,” said Ribalta. 
“He hates me, and gives all his ear to Pietro, 
with his prate of technicalities and rules of art, 
and his strait lines as if the world was made of 
angles.” 

“Nay,” said Isabel, half laughing, “I never 
heard, I confess, that Pietro represented Cupid 
with dark hair. How can you expect to be ap- 
proved in such wilfulness? You commit high 
treason against me when you disfigure Love.” 

Thus sped the evening, and the morning 
brought Ribalta to the studio ; his heart was full, 
and on the entrance of the artist he threw down 
his pallet, poured out deep and earnest vows of 
honora»le love and besought the hand of Isabel. 
The old man with a half rueful, half comical air, 
pointed to the Cupid with his nondescript curls, 
and shook his head. Ribalta blushed, apologized, 
pleaded his love, and the old man bade him hope. 
So a few days passed, and hope did her kindly 
work, and lent patience to the lover’s soul, and 
every evening he sought his reward in the bower 
of his beloved. 

At length there came one morning an English- 
man to the studio of his master. He was attir- 
ed ina deep mourning suit, and there was a 
depth ofgriefon his countenance painful to the 
beholder. He passed listlessly around the apart. 
ment, scarcely attracted by any of the designs, 
until his eye fellon the picture of Isabel. He 
started, a brightness passed over his eye like 
stars in the rack of a cloud, an awe, asif angel 
garments had floated vy, and he exclaimed, 
‘My child, my Emily.” Ribalta heard the words 
and looked up from the easel. He observed the 
stranger approach and address the artist in ear- 
nest tones, who shook his head as if in denial; 
the stranger’s manner then became more earnest, 
and his gesticulations betrayed strong excite- 
ment, while he pressed a heavy purse on the old 
man, who refused it as though it were dross com. 
pared with the jewel he sought, and let it fall on 
the floor unheeded. Then followed a lower tone, 
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a choking utterance, as if the heart were strug- 
gling to be heard, and the stranger’s handker- 
chief was passed across his eyes, while Ribalta 
with instinctive delicacy lowered his to his casel. 
But a new movement induced him to look again. 
Two servants in livery entered, and the artist di- 
rected them to remove the picture of Isabel.— 
They started as they saw its youthful beauty ; the 
elder of the two shaded his face for a moment 
with an air of reverence ; the youpger clasping 
his hands together exclaimed, ‘Miss Emily ” 
while the stranger, his enthusiasm subdued, stood 
with folded arms watching their movements, 
while tenderly as a relic, they bore the picture 
away. They were gone, the artist followed, and 
Ribalta was alone. It was so sudden—so dream- 
like! He looked round the apartment and it 
seemed deserted. A mysterious sadness pos- 
sessed him, a presentiment that thus might Isabel 
be torn away ; he strode the fluor, and as his foot 
struck the forgotten purse he spurned it like a 
viper. 

On this memorable morning the artist had in- 
trusted to his pupil for some touches, a head of 
St. John, on which he had bestowed much thought 
and care. On returning to the apartment and 
examining the progress of the work, what was 
his dismay to find the bland and beautiful expres- 
sion, converted to that of a demon, and his labor 
gone forever! With an irritability naturally in. 
creased by the scene that had passed, in which 
he had unwillingly parted with the likeness of his 
child to comfort a bereaved parent, he no sooner 
saw the wreck of his picture, than he poured 
forth a storm of indignation on the youth, bade 
him quit his presence forever, and swore that ‘‘a 
dauber should never marry his Isabel.” 

The balcony that witnessed their first vows, 
saw the parting of the lovers. Ribalta lay des- 
pairing at Isabel’s feet. He had urged the burn. 
ing arguments of passion to induce his beloved 
one to share his lonely exile in vain. 

«] cannot leave my father,” said Isabel, mourn. 
fully, “the poor old man loves nothing on earth 


but me. Go, Ribalta, win a name and return to 
claim me. As I am true to him so will I be true 
to you. 


Long and bitter was their parting, and on the 
morrow when Isabel returned to her bower, there 
was a cloud on her young spirit. She gazed with 
a wild and piercing eye on the spot where his 
parting plume had disappeared, until coming 
torms unwove the spell of memory. 

Ribalta turned his steps to Italy witha noble 
resolve to win a nume, and claim his bride. He 
followed the path of science untired, kindling inte 
thought and hopes that nerved his arm to toil.— 
The gray dawn found him a watcher, and its 
first beams fell on his ready imagination, while 
with a strained and doubtful eye, he urged his 
midnight task, and when the picture grew upon 
his touch, and his kindling glance told him that 
he had stamped truth and beauty on the canvass, 
he shouted in his solitude, Isabel! Isabel! 

Three years passed away, and the lovely Isabe! 
ripened like rich fruit by her father’s side, and 
while her lover was drawing ideal forms on earth- 
ly canvass, her filial piety was a picture for an. 
gels. 

“Is he not my father?” she would say when 
some little trial of her forbearance arose. “If 
respect and serve him not, who will?” Then 
seeking his studio, she arranged the light for his 








failing eyes, and with her book or work sat near 


to aid his wishes. 

One morning he left her to examine some pic- 
tures of a brother artist, and Isabel, released for 
the day from her filial cares turned to the shaded 
balcony to arrange her flowers. There was one 
she had never slighted—the gift of Ribalta. She 
had kissed its leaves, prayed over its blossoms, 
and near that flower was she bending when a 
footstep startled her. It was he, Ribalta, pale 
and attenuated, but oh the intellectual beauty that 
sat upon his brow! Few were their words of 
fund and passionate sympathy, and they passed 
hastily to the artist's room. A noble sketch lay 
unfinished on the easel, Ribalta caught up the 
brush and wrought as if soul were in hia touch. 
The picture grew, and the colors stood out in 
their rich blendings all gloriously. Isabel was 
by, and now triumphant laughter broke from her 
opened lips; now tears stood in her eyes; now 
a prayer tothe Virgin rose from her heart, and 
now she stamped her foot in irrepressible excite- 
ment, while he, stirred by the genius of his art, 
waved his arm over the canvass, bound heart and 
eye to that one growing image, scarcely heeding 
the young creature who stood half breathless be- 
side him. 

A glorious sunset poured in on the painting af. 
ter that day of toil. Avstep approached, and Ri- 
balta panting and exhausted retreated behind a 
neighboring picture frame. 

The artist entered, started, raised his hand to 
his brow, rubbed his dim eyes, walked again and 
again around the picture, and then grasping Isa- 
bel’s hand, exclaimed— 

“Whose magic is this, my girl ? 
would wed you to the dauber Ribalta? 
but this painter deserves you for‘a bride.” 

Ribalta, springing from his concealment, clasp- 
ed the yielding form of Isabel to his heart, and 
kneeling beside her sire, they asked and received 
his blessing. C. G. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 18, page 140.) 
. =a 
FRANCE. 

The expectations of a traveller on visiting Paris 
the first time are thrilling. He enters the me- 
tropolis of the world, and gazes around for novel. 
ties of every variety and interest. . But the fancy 
is soon corrected by the eye, and judgment as. 
sumesthe ascendancy. My feelings were those 
of disappointment. The grand entré through the 
magnificent arch of Trmmph, had not yet been 
completed, and we dashed through dirty and nar- 
row streets, where two carriages could pass with 
difficulty. To foot passengers this inconvenience 
was rendered more distressing and dangerous, 
by the general absence of side walks, and the 
narrowness ofthose traversed. The filthy water 
running on the surface of the street may also be 
splashed upon the most careful, while the jostling 
of the crowd forces one occasionally to step from 
the pavement and be doubly exposed. To the eye 
ofan American, there is something novel and 
unique in the appearance of the houses, and the 
entire difference of arrangement from every 
thing which is seen either in England or his own 
country. 








Having but an imperfect knowledge of the 
French language, I wandered-about the city fora 
day or two to little profit, and then hired a valet 
de place acquainted with locations, to conduct me 
to all the curiosities. 

The palace of the Tuilleries, with its garden, 
is perhaps the first object to command the admi- 
ration of the stranger. Various monarchs since 
1564, have by gradual additions advanced it to its 
present state of perfection. The garden contains 
sixty-seven French acres, and was arranged by 
Le Notre, by command of Louis XIV. 

In front of the palace the grounds are tastefully 
arranged in flower beds, surrounded by walks. 
In appropriate places are vases, statues of gods 
and goddesses, and animals, illustrative of Hea- 
then story—pouls of water in various places re- 
flect the hues) of heaven, while graceful swans 
float around showers thrown by jetting foun. 
tains, or invited to the brink, partake of proffered 
food from the hands of playful children. Beyond 
this pretty parterre is a plantation of Elms and 
Chesnut trees, and at its remote termination an 
octagonal sheet of water giving freshness and 
variety to the prospect. Here a magnificent gate 
gives entrance to the Place du Concord. From 
the centre of the palace a broad promenade looks 
through the whole extent of the garden beyond 
the pyramid, and through the arch of Triumph, 
and forms a beautiful vista. The extremity of 
the garden along the Seine, the Rue Rivoli and 
the Place du Concord, are skirted with a terrace 
walk from which the garden may be viewed to 
advantage. Among the thick forest trees the 
walks are private, while the broad promenades 
form the favourite resort of the Parisians from two 
o’clock till the garden is closed atnight. In the 
middle of these walks are lines of orange trees 
in large boxes, the flowers of which sell annual- 
ly for 45,000 francs, and are distilled into orange 
water, the favourite drink of the French. During 
winter these trees are kept in hot houses, and in 
spring are replaced in their usual position. 

The Louvre is a range of buildings behind the 
palace, ata right angle, of which the Chateau 
may be said to form the front, and the other three 
sides enclose the court of the Louvre, a square of 
four hundred and eight feet, and the Place du 
Carousel, a space large enough to parade fifty 
thousand men. In the gallery of the Louvre, 
bordering the Seine, one thousand three hundred 
“a thirty-two feet long, is that splendid collec. 
tion of paintings so honourable to French 4iberali- 
ty and enterprise. For more than a quarter of a 
mile, the walks of this hall on each side are lined 
with pictures of the best artists, and the public, 
free of cost, are allewed on every day of the 
week except Monday, to range its ample space. 
Every Monday the hall is brushed and cleaned 
out. Copyists, male and female, of all nations 
are seen at all times copying, and painting from 
originals, nor do they or the crowds constantly 
roaming up and down, atall interfere with each 
other. 

At the opposite extremity of the hall are the 
Egyptian and other antiquities, collected from 
various parts ofthe world. Most of the antiqui- 
ties from Egypt were collected by Bonaparte, and 
several were given by the widow of Champollion. 
Those from Pompeii are somewhat injured by 
corrosion. 

The opposite corresponding line of buildings 
to that facing the Seine, is not finished as far ag 
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the other. One extremity is used as a repository 
of Naval curiosities, and the remainder as Bar- 
racks. The Naval Museum contains many cu- 
riosities brought fiom South America, the Pacific 
and other countries, and also specimens of Naval 
architecture, plans for dry and wet docks, and 
geographic programs, executed in plaster, of 
Brest, Toulon, &c. 

The Luxembourg palace is another great re- 
pository of paintings. The works of living artists 
alone are placed here, and those of dead artists 
deposited in the Louvre. A number of fine sta- 
tues are collected to form the public taste. In. 
deed so deep rooted has this partiality for the arts 
become among the French, that you will scarcely 
enter any house, public or private, where statues 
may not be found at the door way, on stair-cases, 
and in niches on the exterior of houses. 

These are executed in plaster, and numbers of 
shops in all parts of Paris furnish imitations of 
works of the best artists. In one of these shops 
in the Rue Vivienne, where busts are mouided, 
I remarked anew and most ingenious instru- 
ment called the Physiognotype, for moulding 
busts on a principle which renders the likeness 
a mechanical certainty. It consists of a number 
of wires fine as a thread, which penetrate through 
steel plates—the surfaces of these wires are per 
fectly close and smooth, and so delicately placed 
through the plates that any portion of them may 
be pushed back by the slightest touch. Againsi 
this thick surface of soft, smooth wire points, the 
whole face is pressed, and the wires disengaged 
from their position and pushed back by the pro- 
minences of the countenance form the features 
of the bust on the back part of the instrument. 
As the instrument was at that time out of order. 
Iwas not shown the manner in which this was 
done. Busts ot the most remarkable men were 
ranged for sale in the shop, and ata moderate 
price any person might have his bust taken. 














I afterwards saw the following in the newspa. 
pers and cut it out: 

“Machine for taking Casts —A new machine 
for taking casts has been lately invented by a 
gentleman in Paris, and is called the Physiogno- 
type. It isofavery simple nature, and takes 
the exact imprint of the countenance, without any 
disagreeable sensation, by an application of less 
than two seconds. This instrument is a metallic 
oval plate, pierced with a large quantity of smal 
holes very close together, and through each of 
which a metallic wire passes with extreme facili- 
ty. These needles have the appearance ofa 
brush: the whole is surrounded with a double 
case of tin, which contains warm water, in order 
to keep the instrument of a proper temperature 
with the blood. If any figure be applied against 
this brush of needles, it yields to the slightest 
pressure, and leaves anexact mould. The need- 
les are then fixed by a very simple process, and 
from this metallic mould the cast is taken. It is 
in fact a new application of the principle of a pro- 
cess familiar to sculptors, by which a fac-simile 
of a model is obtained in marble, the needles in 
that case being driven into the stone. There is 
nothing disagreeable in the application of the in. 
strument; but the sensation cannot be well de- 
scribed, although, if the Physiognotype were not 
heated, it would feel like immersing the face in 
snow. The impression left is an unbounded like- 
ness, and the mask which it produces is a fac- 








simile ofthe mould. Nothing is wantigg ; even 


a vein on fhe temple is faithfully represented.” 

The river Seine divides Paris into two nearly 
equal portions. The original city,and now call- 
ed the city, is built upon an island in the middle 
of the Seine. Numerous bridges of stone and iron 
make the communication perfectly easy from side 
to side, and for miles both banks of the river are 
faced with noble stone quays. The Frenchnever 
build on the edge of ariver as the English do, 
but retire to leave a walk or street upon the bank. 
Upon the Thames the houses are generally built 
on the very edge, or inthe river. On the northern 
side of the Seine, mid way of the city, the Louvre 
shows proudly and majestically upon the stream 
for halfa mile inextent. It unites then with the 
Tuilleries, or Chateau of the King, as it is called. 
On the opposite side of the Seine a magnificent 
building, intended as the residence of the prime 
minister of France, is in progress, and not far 
beyond, the Chamber of Deputies with its royal 
ascent and splendid front. This building looks 
upon the noble Pont du Concord with its colossal 
statues of literary men and military heroes, who 
have contributed to the brilliancy of French his- 
tory. And upoff that space also, called the Place 
du Concord, where Lewis the Sixteenth suffered 
and where were perpetrated all the bloody mur- 
ders of the revolution, an obelisk brought by Na. 
poleon from Egypt has recently been erected 
upon the spot. 
portion of Paris is visible ;—the gates which open 
into the Tuilleries and Champs Elysées, support. 
ing upon the top of each pillar a fiery horse rear- 
ing, and scarcely restrained by a groom large as 
life,—the Magdalen, ‘opposite the Chamber of 
Deputies, a new and beautiful church, most clas- 
sic in its architecture, not yet finished,—and 
the residence of the Ministers of State facing the 
garden of the Tuilleries, a beautiful block of 
buildings, adjoining the spacious residence of 
Prince Talleyrand. ‘These form the termination 
of those fine buildings which make the Rue Rivoli 
sv remarkable. 

This Rue Rivoli was commenced by Napoleon. 
The southern side is built of tenements of five 
stories, and presents one uniform front. It ex. 
tends from the Place du Concord to the termina- 
tion of the Louvre, and along the whole distance 
a lofty colonade affords protection to the public 
from raimor heat, and these buildings overlook 
the garden of the Tuilleries and are entirely ap- 
propriated as hotels and for hired apartments.— 
This street is the principal abode of English and 
American travellers. 

The Champs Elysées is more of a pandemonium 
than Elysium. Here all shows are exhibited; 
Punch and Judy, strolling players, experimental 
chemistry, jugglers, mountebanks, swinging 
ships and horses, circus, rural balls, where, for 
four sous, the lower classes find music and part. 
ners for the dance—strolling ballad singers, gam- 
bling stalls where children gamble at a sous for 
sugar plums, with many other curiosities. Here 
too, parties collect to play ball, the boys fly kites, 
and other amusements of the same kind are car- 
ried on, while crowds of the public saunter 
around, gazing at any or all of these sights, and 
participate or not at pleasure. All performance 
is carried on in booths or the open air, in which 
ease a child or femule usually collects the few 
sous which the liberality or charity of a chance 
gazer-on might contribute. On Sunday this re- 


From this point the most elegant, 








At two o’clock the shops gene. 
rally are closed, and the population of Paris turn 
out to promenade. The gardens and Champs 
Elysées are the favourite resort, and from the 
arch of Triumph as the spectator looks down the 
long vista, two dense columns of human creatures 
on either side the carriage road extend for more 
than a mile before him, spreading off here and 
there like a broad lake, as some show might stop 
or divert part ofeither column. The broad street 
passes between the two walks and presents a 
flitting picture of equipages and horsemen—yet 
this immense mass is distinguished by the great. 
est reguiarity and decorum—no drunkenness, no 
brawls, nor any of those departures from propriety 
of deportment which usually render a crowd so 
disagreeable. 
_ (0 be continued.) 
Selected Miscellany. 
ISENGRIMUS. 

Among the numerous poems of the Mid. 
dle ages, of which Reynard the Fox was a 
principal character, was one in the Latin lan- 
guage, entitled Isengrimus, or the Wolf. It has 
lately been published in Germany. It comprises 
two stories—the first is, “The Sickness of the 
Lion ;” and the second, which is very skilfully 
combined with it, relates the “Pilgrimage of the 
Goat.” It commences as follows: 

“Tt whilom chanced so sick the lion lay, 

He could nor sleep by night, nor feed by day ; 

A die, of life or death, the fate did bear, 

And hope fast faded ‘fore increasing fear ; 

The season too, his ills to increase strove, 

For Phebus then through fiery Cancer drove.’ ”’ 

“He had been removed, for the sake of cool- 
ness, to the shady coverts of the wood, and or. 
dered a general court, proclaimed a solemn peace, 
and summoned before him all the beasts of the 
forest, that he might secure their allegiance to 
his wife and children, and during his lifetime 
nominate his successor. Reynurd is the only 
one who absents himself; he waits for a special 
summons. Isengrim, the wolf, his inveterate 
enemy, who is greatly rejoiced at this, thrusts 
himself ostentatiously forward, and, having at. 
tracted the attention of the lion, slanders the fox, 
and tells the royal invalid that it would much con- 
duce to his recovery to eat the livers of the ram 
and ofthe goat, and, when convalescent, their 
flesh. But the manner in which this is told de- 
Serves an extract: 

“*E ven the lion smiled, as thus he said, 

(While his harsh voice filled every beast with dread) 

‘Good Isengrim, near me a seat secure, 

I think thou wouldst relate what would me cure. 

If so, out with it!’ Straight the wolf obeys, 

Sits, slightly hems, his pulse then feels, and says 

‘Fear not, great king. Sound health will soon be 

thine, 

To pay each traitor off in his own coin.’’ 

‘* But to proceed: Joseph, the ram. and Ber- 
fridus, the goat, who had listened with gréat in- 
dignation to the suggestions of the wolf give him 
such hints with the points of their horns, as are 
not to be mistaken, that he must leave the throne, 
and take his place among the cats, for that his 
knowledge of medicine was nothing worth. 

“Gusthero, the hare, is then despatched with a 
summons to the fox, who is called upon to display 
his skill ia leech-craft; he is, however, desired 
by Reynard to return forthwith to court, and say 
he could not find him. He accordingl¥ does so, 














and is, after a while, followed by Reynard, who 
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appears laden with a quantity of healing herbs, 
which he had previously collected, and a number 
of old worn out shoes. The lion makes no re- 
ply to his thrice proffered salutation, and the fox, 
in answer to the questions of his sovereign, eX- 
plains that, upon the announcement of the lion’s 


illness, instead of merely presenting bimself at 


court, as all the other nobles of the land had 
done, he had taken a wearisome journey to Sa- 
lerno, to find an effectual remedy for his disease, 
and in doing so had worn out an incredible num. 
ber of shoes—producing these in proof of the ac- 
curacy ofhis statement. He then goes on to ex. 
plain, that only one thing further is required to 
ensure his sovereign’s recovery, which is that, 
when he takes the medicine, he must promote 
copious perspiration by enveloping himself in the 
thick and grey hide of a wolfthree years and a 
half old, and suggests that Isengrim may lend his 
for that purpose, and, when the cure is effected, 
it can be returned to him. Isengrim, upon hear- 
ing this, seeks to effect his escape, but, being 
prevented from doing so, pleads that he is an old 
wolf, and not a young one. Reynard does not 
admit this excuse, but proves, from his being just 
two years and ahalf old when a certain event 
took place in the goat’s house a twelvemonth be- 
fore—that he is just of the right age. ‘The ass, 
the goat, and the ram are called, and confirm the 
truth of Reynard’s statement, who however de- 
cides at last that any wolf’s skin, be it young or 
old, will answer the purpose. The lion accord. 
ingly commands the bear to flay the wolf, which 
he does, helping him off with his tunic after the 
French fashion ; but leaving the shaggy covering 
on his head and paws. 

“This circumstance, as well as the redness of 
his bleeding limbs, gives rise to many bitter jests ; 
such as taunting his disloyalty in not always 
wearing his gay red dress in court, instead of the 
old grey wolf skin which he was accustomed to 


‘appear in; and when the poor beast stretches 


forth his paws, and bows his head that his impla- 
cable antagonist may tear away the skin from 
them, Reynard upbraids him, that it became a 
suppliant to appear bareheaded and with naked 
hands, and not with his head covered and with 
gloves, as if he were insolently going to challenge 
his sovereign to a combat. At length the wolf 
is allowed to escape, with the understanding that 
his skin will be taken care of for him until he 
thinks proper to reclaim it. The lion then takes 


‘the medicine prescribed by the fox, and enscon- 


ces himself in the wolf’s hide— 
**A copious sweat the fever straight subdued : 
He woke refreshed, nay more, he asked for food : 
Then better slept, and ate, until at length 

His former health returned in all its strength.’ 
Rich gifts marked the obligation which the lion 
felt under to bis physician. 

“The king an honour to the fox ordained, 

Which ‘fore or sinve no other beast obtained, 

Fearlesg to cross the marks his tail did leave, 

The bear and boar no grant like this receive.’ 

‘During the king’s progress towards conva- 
lescence he is entertained by the fox in relating 
to him the particulars of that adventure of the 
wolf, to which he had before alluded; these are 
as follows: 

‘“‘Bertiliana, the she-goat, went forth upon a 
pilgrimage. At first she was alone, but was af. 
terwardsjoined by seven companions, to each ot 
whom some peculiar duty was allotted. Rear- 











dus the stag, Joseph the ram, and Beririd the goat, 
being furnished with horns, formed the van-guard. 
Reynard is the quarter-master; the ass is the 
janitor, and carrier of the baggage ; Gerardus the 
goose keeps watch at night, and Sprotinus the 
cock is the time-keeper. An old wolf, who was 
lurking close by, had overheard the treaty, and 
determined, as he was very anxious to make one 
of the party, to creep in amongst them on the very 
first opportunity. Reynard had however spied 
him out, and laid his plans accordingly. For 
having found a dead wolf hangiug upon a tree, he 
cut off his head and gave it to Joseph, with special 
directions how he was to act, should the wolf in- 
irude amongthem. Night approached: the tra- 
vellers seated themselves to their evening meal. 
In his anxiety for his supper the ass neglects to 
fasten the door, and Isengrim bursts in upon them 
exclaiming, “Peace be with you!” The party are 
at first greatly alarmed, but soon recover them- 
selves. Bertiliana inquired, ‘What shall we place 
before our guest ?”—*There is nothing but the 
grey head of an old wolf,” replied Joseph.— 
“Bring that in then,” said the fox. Joseph brought 
inthe head accordingly, at the sight of which 
Isengrim clapped his tail between his legs, and 
wished himself far enough away. ‘This head 
won’t do,” quoth Reynard, ‘‘take it away, and 
bring a larger one!” Joseph went out and brought 
the same again. “That won’t do either,” said 
Reynard; “the large heads are in the other cor. 
ner. Fetch in two ofthe seven very big ones; 
or, stop, bring that fine one that is stretched open 
with the hazel-twig, that is just fit for eating.”— 
Joseph went out and brought in the same again, 
but with its jaws stuck open with a bit of wood. 
The wolf trembled violently, and the several ani- 
mals pretended to comfort him. Gerardus the 
goose thought he was suffering from ague, or 
perhaps from fear of himself. “Be of good cheer,” 
said the goose, “I have no wish to terrify you ; 
not but whatI could if I wished, for the wolf 
whose head you see there, and which I snapped 
off, was a great deal stronger and more cunning 
than youare.” ‘Our guest had better eat,” cried 
Joseph, “‘he need not care for the expense, we 
have enough for this nine or ten nights, if he only 
stay with us.”—“I am very ill,” said the wolf, 
‘and what is more, very much astonished, for 
who ever saw a party of pilgrims carrying with 
them so many wolves’ heads?” “We ngver catch 
any but wicked wolves,” said Reynard; “we 
never meddle with our dear guests.”—“I am ex. 
pected at home,” continued the wolf, “my wife 
and children are waiting for me.”—“Won’t you 
go with us?” the stag cried out. after him,; “on 
our way we lay hold ofall the wolves we find in 
the forest, and either hang them up in the trees, or 
starve them to death. You shall help us and be 
the hangman !’—“I am too young for so great an 
honor, I am only two years and a half old,” re. 
plied the wolf, and so saying he took his depar- 
ture.” 


TES SLOWSR VASE. 


Toms or St. Cuartes In Mitan.—lIt was the 
octave of St. Charles, the great saint of Lombar- 
dy ; so the tomb of Charled'Borromeo, the patron 
of Milan was decked out and resplendent with 
light. The crowd of pious visitors are descend- 
ing into that subterranean chapel; let us follow 
them. . 

Ten tapers of wax are still burning on the al- 
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tar, which the archbishop has just quitted after 
having said massthere..... What pomp! what 
riches! what labor! Oh! Charles, whose de- 
vice was so modest, how ill they honor thee !— 
True, I read ‘humilitas’ written every where on 
that drapery; but that drapery is all of purple 
worked with gold! Thy body, embalmed, re. 
poses on acushion of velvet, in @ robe of gold, in 
a cage of the finest, of the most wonderful rock- 
crystal, attached to brilliant walls of the purest 
metal! Overthy mitred head hangs a crown 
worth alone the principality of Monaco, the re- 
public of San Marino, and, perhaps, one or two 
ofthe ancient margravates whose sovereigns 
were so proud. See there a cross of emeralds, 
which excel in beauty and size those with which 
the poetic imagination of eastern story-tellers 
embrcider the robe of the calif beloved by for. 
tune; a brilliant cross whichthe bankers of Eu. 
rope would accept as a pledge for a loan for the 
benefit of a dethroned monarch, and whicha 
royal hand deposited in thy sepulchre, dazzling 
as thy glory before God. The crozier which they 
have placed in thy left arm, would be sufficient 
for the endowment of an hospital for orphans: 
the altar on which thou reposest is of silver; the 
roof of thy little temple is of silver ; the bas-reliefs 
which represent the incidents of thy life, sancti. 
fied by great works ofan enlightened faith and 
of a never-failing charity, are in silver. There 
is over thee, under thee, about thee, the value of 
five or six millions or money, which gleams to 
my eyes by a magical effect of reflected light; 
and on the walls they have written Humilitas!— 
Jal’s Tour from Paris to Naples. 

A Curtostry.—M. Hamy has presented to the 
Museum of Boulogne a medal, now extremely 
rare, struck by Napoleon to commemorate his in- 
tended invasion of England. On the obverse is 
seen the head of Napoleon, crowned with laurel, 
with the inscription, “Napoleon, Empereur ;” on 
the reverse Hercules stifling in his arms a mon. 
ster, half man, half fish. Around this figure is 
the inscription, ‘Descente en Engleterre.” Round 
the edge are the premature words, “Frappée a 
Londres en 1804.” Such an evidence as this 
certainly seems to prove that the threat of inva- 
sion was not a mere bugbear set up to terrify the 
English, as some have conjectured. 

An Esquimavux Lapy.—Captain Back, on his 
Northern Expedition, undertook to paint the por. 
traits ofsome Esquimaux. The only lady, says 
he, whose portrait I sketched, was so flattered at 
being selected for the distinction, that in her fear 
lest I should not sufficiently see every grace of 
her good tempered countenance, she intently 
watched my eye; and, according to her notion 
of the part I was pencilling, protruded it, or turn. 
ed it, so as to leave me no excuse for not delinea. 
ting it in the full proportion ofits beauty. Thus, 
seeing me look at her head, she immediately 
bent it down; started portentously when I 
sketched her eyes; puffed out her cheeks when 
their turn arrived ; and, finally, perceiving that 
I was touching in the mouth, opened it to the full 
extent of her jaws, and thrust out the whole 
length of her tongue. 

Esquimavux Customs.—The homeward journey 
of Captain Back was marked by greater difficul. 
ties, though fewer dangers, than those which they 
had encountered in their descent of the river.— 
Where the boat shot the cascades, or was towed 


down the rapids, at the risk often of their lives, 
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_it had now to be carried; and as the weather had 
become colder and more stormy, the severity of 


this labor was greatly increased. On the 2lst 
August they again saw the Esquimaux, who de- 
clined to come near them, though presents of 
different kinds, ribbons, awls, hooks, and beads, 
were held out, and left for theiruse. At Lake 
Garry, on the 25th, they suddenly came upon an. 
other party of sixty or seventy, occupying twelve 
tents. The children howled and cried, and the 
men hallooed and forbid their approach. Cap- 
tain Back, however, advanced with the usual de. 
monstrations of friendship; but as they all retir- 
ed precipitately to their tents, he turned back, and 
continued his journey. The conjuror of the 
tribe. in order to ensure the departure of the 
strangers, charmed them away, which he did by 
imitating a bear, and growling and walking on 
his hands and knees. 

Cowrer’s Joun Gitpin.—While the Task was 
in the press, John Gilpin was gaining a wide re. 
putation for its then unknown author. This lively 
story, in its newspaper form, came into the hands 
of Mr. Richard Sharp, well known afterwards in 
the literary and higher circles of society for his 
conversational talents, and recently by a volume 
of essays and poems, the careful compositions of 
his middle age, which he published at the close 
ofa long life. Mr. Sharp was intimately ac- 
quainted with Henderson,, the great actor of those 
days, and the only one who has resembled Gar- 
rick in versatility of power; his Falstaff, his 
Benedict, and his Mr. Bayes, having not been 
less finished performances than his Shylock, his 
Hamlet, and his King John. Henderson was at 
that time delivering public recitations at Freema- 
sons’ Hall. ‘It was my lucky chance,” says Mr. 
Sharp, “to make him acquainted with John Gil- 
pin, and to propose his reading it. Yet, to be 
honest, I must own that I did not anticipate the 
prodigious effect of that story, when the public 
attention was directed to it.” 

These readings were given in conjunction with 
Sheridan, son of Swift’s immortalized friend, and 
father of Brinsley Sheridan. ‘The terms of ad- 
mission were thought high, nevertheless the ex- 
periment succeeded, and though it continued only 
during the lent of one year, the profits amuunted 

to £800. The room was crowded upon every 
performance, and this success was attributed 
much more to John Gilpin, than to the serious 
part of the recitations. Henderson was unrivall- 
ed as a reader, and for this reason, that he had 
neither studied nor formed for himself any sys- 
tem of elocution. He was once addressed, when 
he descended from the desk, by a person who 
wriggled up to him with “Pray, who did teach 
you toread, Mr. Henderson ?” ‘‘My mother, sir!” 
was hisreply. One who was present at one of 
these recitations says, that when John Gilpin was 
delivered, “the whole audience chuckled, and 
Mrs. Siddons, who sate next me, lifted up her 
unequalled dramatic hands and clapped as heartily 
as she herself used to be applauded in the same 
manner.” But the effect was not confined to the 
overflowing audiences at Freemasons’ Hall.— 
The ballad, which had then become the town 
talk, was reprinted from the newspaper wherein 
it had lain three years dormant. Gilpin, passing 
at full stretch by the Bell at Edmonton, was to 
be seen inal! print shops. One printseller sold 
six thousand. Whathad succeeded so well in 
London was repeated with inferior ability, but 





with equal success, on provincial stages, and the 
ballad became in the highest degree popular be- 
fore the author’s name was known. 

The first person who communicated to Cow. 
per the intelligence that the famous horseman 
was affording as much amusement to the public 
as he had formerly given to the little circles at 
Olney and Stocke, seems to have been Mr. New- 
ton. It called forth the following reply: 

Totue Rev. Joun Newron. 
April 22, 1785. 
My Dear Frienp, 

. When I received your account of the great 
celebrity of John Gilpin, I felt myself both flatter- 
ed and grieved. Being aman, and having in 
my composition all the ingredients of which other 
men are made, and vanity among the rest, it 
pleased me to reflect that I was on a sudden be- 
come so famous, and that all the world was busy 
inquiring after me: but the next moment, recol 
lecting my former self, and that thirteen years 
ago, as harmless as John’s history is, I should not 
have written it, my spirits sank, and I was asham- 
ed of my success. Your letter was followed the 
next post by one from Mr. Unwin. You tell me 
that I am rivalled by Mrs. Bellamy, and he that 
I have a competitor for fame not less formidable 
in the learned pig. Alas! what is an author’s 
popularity worth, in a world that can suffer a 
prostitute on one side, and a pig on the other, to 
eclipse his brightest glories? Iam, therefore, 
sufficiently humbled by these considerations, and 
unless I should hereatter be ordained,to engross 
the public attention by means more magnificent 
than a song, am persuaded that I shall suffer no 
real detriment from their applause. I have pro. 
duced many things under the influence of Des- 
pair, which Hope would not have permitted to 
spring. But if the soil of that melancholy, in 
which I have walked so long, has thrown up here 
and there an unprofitable fungus, it is well, at 
least, that it is not chargeable with having 
brought forth poison. Like you,I see, or think 
I can see, that Gilpin may have his use. Causes, 
in appearance trivial, produce often the most 
beneficial consequences, and perhaps my vo- 
lumes may now travel to a distance, which, if 
they had not been ushered into the world by that 
notable horseman, they would never have reach. 
ed. Ourtemper differs somewhat from that of 
the ancient Jews. They would neither dance 
nor weep. We indeed weep not, if a man mourn 
unto us, but I must needs say, that ifhe pipe we 
seem disposed to dance with the greatest alacri- 
ty. Yours, w.c. 

Repvs.ic oF Spipers.—In a grove of palm trees 
in South America, Lieutenant Smyth saw, sus- 
pended between the trees, a spider’s web of gi- 
gantic dimensions: it measured fifty feet in length, 
and twenty-five in height, with very strong 
threads, aud was covered with the empty sloughs 
of thousands of insects. This large tenement 
was not exclusively possessed by a sole individual 
spider, but apparently belonged to a whole repub- 
lic of spiders of great size. 

Grvine Premtums.—The Rev. W. Bishop, rec- 
tor of Ufton, Berks, rendered the following testi- 
mony to the Poor Law Commissioners: “When 
first I came to this parish, I instituted rewards for 
virtuous conduct amongst my parishioners, but I 
soon found that I did more mischief than good by 
the proceeding, and I was compelled to abandon 


ation, knew more of the objects whom I selected 
for reward than I possibly could. They saw ac- 
tions of which I could obtain no knowledge.— 
With all iny desire to do justice, there were ac- 
tions which I forgot to take mto account; and of 
those which I did take into account, they proba. 
bly often made a more correct estimate than I 
could: under these circumstances, I probably 
was led to decide unjustly, and excited more ill 
feeling by my decisions than emulation by my re- 
wards.” He gave up entirely the idea of re. 
warding according to character, and adopted 
other courses of proceeding. 


TENS PRUNE UAB. 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. 113. 

















Art. 1.—Ezpeditions on the River Amazon. 
This account of Lieut. Smyth’s descent of the 
Amazon, is drawn up with considerably more 
talent than the article in a late Edinburgh on the 
same subject. Itis also further enriched by a 
description of the adventures of Madame Godin, 
a French lady, who descended that river early in 
the last century. The lovers of romance in reai 
life will be amply gratified by a perusal of this 
extraordinary narrative. 

The object of Lieut. Smyth’s expedition was to 
explore anew route for commerce from Peru to 
Europe, across the Andes and down the Amazon. 
His expedition was unsuccessful, and the review- 
er argues strongly against the hope of ever find- 
ing a channel for trade in that quarter. 

The subject of cannibalism is touched upon, 
and the reviewer avows his disbelief in the ex- 
istence of so enormous a crime even among sa- 
vage nations. He thinks that travellers have 
been frightened and imposed upon by these sto. 
ries of the natives, and he lays much stress on 
the circumstance that no writers actually testify 
to their ever having seen instances of cannibalism 
in person. Heaven grant, to the honour of hu- 
man nature, that the reviewer’s incredulity be 
well founded. 

Art. 2.—Downfall of Heathenism. A very 
learned critique, but a little dim in some of its 
positions. The prominent points and turns of 
discussion are not placed in the fullest light. For 
instance, the following remark, not far from the 
beginning, wants more confirmation and illustra- 
tion than is given to it. ‘It becomes then an un- 
important question at what period and from what 
motives the great mass of the subjects of the Ro- 
man empire passed over to Christianity.” Now 
we cannot conceive that this question can ever 
become absolutely unimportant; it may indeed 
become comparatively so, in relation to other 
questions. 

It is remarkable that, with asingle incidental 
exception, the writer of tnis long and elaborate ar- 
ticle should betray not the slightest sympathy 
with Christians or Christianity. Onthe contrary, 
he everywhere appears toside rather with expir- 
ing aristocratic, conservative heathenism. 

We are somewhat disappointed in the informa. 
tion which the title of the article promised. It is 
rather a political view of the subject, than a do- 
mestic or religious one ; rather an account of the 
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ings of Christianity in the under current of socie- 
ty. Very little new light is shed, beyond what 
may be obtained from the ordinary resources of 
ecclesiastical history. 1s not anew and truly in- 
teresting history of the earlier progress of Chris- 
tianity yet tobe written? We want to see more 
pictures of the changes of private life and man- 
ners. We want to see how the leaven of the 
gospel actually spread. We want to see the 
dramatic, living struggles between the two op- 
posing parties drawn out more in detail. Can- 
not such a history be produced from the works 
of the fathers, or have the facts been all oblite- 
rated ? 

Art. 3.—Tales of the Woods and Fields. The 
fair author is praised on some accounts, but chid- 
den for representing aristocratic society in too 
dark colours. 

Art. 4.—JS richard on the Celtic Languages. 
A glorious feast for the lovers of philology; but 
& tough morsel for those who have not the root 
of the matter in them. Here are some very 
acute, profound, and original speculations, such 
as we predict will entitle the reviewer to the 
fame of adiscoverer in this branch of learning. 
He analyses the words of all languages into their 
primitive elements. His favorite and leading 
doctrizes are, that verbs were originally nouns; 
that pronouns were only adverbs of locality ; and 
that most of the particles were pronouns. Who- 
ever desires to see the proofs and consequences 
of these positions, mingled now and then with 
some strainings of fancy, must go to the article 
itself, 

Art. 5.—Hall’s Schloss Hainfield. Extreme. 
ly interesting. The indelicate and unwarranted 
attack of the reviewer, however, on the religious 
character of the late Countess of Purgstall, has 
been repelled by a brother of that lady, in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. We might farther animad- 
vert on the reviewer’s inconsistency, in challeng- 
ing the public admiration for a letter of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, which is itself palpably and unfortunate- 
ly defective in religious sentiment. Why be- 
holdest chou the mote, &c.? 

Art. 6.—Tocqueville on the State of America. 
Both the author and reviewer exhibit a good deal 
of prattling semi-information on the subject they 
presume to discuss. Tocqueville clothes his 
speculations with a great air of science and pro- 
fundity, like most French philosophers; but he 
is occasionally ignorant, superficial, and credu. 
lous. He has caught at some glimpses of the 
truth about our country, and he has exercised his 
imagination still more. When he reasons about 
us, he often artfully substitutes his’ opinions for 
fact and demonstration. A thread is frequently 
wanting in his pretended arguments. He is at 
times a loose, careless writer, with a great show 
of close and acute reasoning. Such isthe autho- 
rity whom the reviewer takes up, in order to dis- 
gust Europe with America. Between them both, 
there is strange w@rk. In one paragraph we 
are told that poverty and misfortune originally 
drove the emigrants to America; and soon after 
that the emigrants were neither rich nor poor.— 
Tocqueville represents our writers as subsiding 
into silence, whenever they learn that the majori- 
ty is not with them ;—while the fact notoriously 
is, that opinions of all kinds are loudly and bold- 
ly published, whether the majority receive them 
or not. Butthe most astonishing contradiction 
occurs between the reviewer and the author in! 
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the following strange clash. On one page, the 
reviewer says:—‘*What struck our author above 
every thing was the general lowering of the stan- 
dard of human intellect in all things—but espe- 
cially in the department of politics.” Can it be 
believed that this same reviewer, two pages on, 
quotes the following remarks from that very au- 
thor? “I have lived a great deal with the peop!e 
of the United States, and I cannot express how 
much I admire cheir experience and their good 
sense. Ifyou question an American respecting 
his own country, the cloud which dimmed his in. 
telligence will immediately disperse, and his lan. 
guage will become as clear and precise as his 
thoughts. He will inform you what his rights 
are, and by what means he exercises them; and 
he will be able to point out the customs which 
obtain in the political world. You will find he is 
weil acquainted with the rules of the administra- 
tion, and that he is familiar with the mechanism 
ofthe laws. The citizen of the United States 
does not acquire his practical science nor his 
positive notions from books: he learns to know 
the laws from participating in the act ef legisla- 
ting—he takes lessons in the forms of govern- 
ments from governing ; the great work of sotiety 
is ever going on before his eyes, and, as it were, 
under his hands. In the United States politics 
are the end and aim of education—in Europe, its 
principal object is to fit men for private lifev’ 

One more remark on this reviewer. He says 
that Roman Catholic Bishops are the only men 
in the American Union who are at this day styled 
Lords. We should be glad to know who styles 
them so. 

Art. 7.—The Mountain Decameron. The in- 
troduction of a new and obscure, but very inte- 
resting writer to the public. 

Art. 8.—Combe’s Outlines of Phrenology. A 
very compact, neat, lucid writer. He adroitly 
assails the assailuble points of phrenology, and 
in some respects Mr. President Combe is severe. 
ly handled. Nevertheless, it is notso complete 
an overthrow as the reviewer may imagine.— 
Every impartial reader, who has examined the 
other side also, must come to the conclusion that 
there is something true in phrenulogy. The re. 
viewer has not destroyed the force of the innu- 
merable facts which the experience of every day 
accumulates. The pretensions of phrenology, 
in its present state, may be too high, but still it 
is not all pretension. It probably does not pay 
sufficient attention to the exceptions which may 
exist against its statements; but on the other 
hand, our reviewer dwells with too much stress 
on these exceptions. The truth lies probably be. 
tween. The great forte of the phrenologist is, 
that notwithstanding numerous exceptions and 
difficulties, the coincidences between the forma- 
tion of the brain and the qualities of the mind are 
so numerous, that no sound philosopher can re- 
ject the evidence or the conclusion. The review- 
er unfairly objects that phrenologists assume the 
truth of their hypothesis. All discoverers in phi- 
losophy must do so. Science cannot advance a 


‘step without it. Some truth must be assumed as 


the basis of your experiments, otherwise they 
will be unconnected with each other, and your 
inquiries will lead to darkness and confusion.— 
The reviewer ends with this cutting remark, that 
no man of distinguished general ability has hither- 
to announced his adhesion to phrenology. But on 
the other hand it may as truly be said, that few 





men of distinguished general ability, who have 
paid attention to the subject, deny that the lead- 
ing dectrines of phrenology are true, whatever 
may be their opinions as to its details aud its 
practical utility. 

Art. 9.—Keithon the Prophecies. The re- 
viewer is an adroit controvertist, but we fear not 
always perfectly fair, The dispute between him 
and Dr. Keith sometimes descends to a most pi- 
tifulquarrel. He has probably shown Dr. K. to 
have been guilty of plagiarism and equivocation, 
and as we have not seen his answer to the char- 
ges, we of course feel very sorry for him. 

Art. 10.—Latham on Diseases of the Chest. 
This is an accurate and thorough account of one 
of the most wonderful discoveries of modern 
times. Dr. Latham has made very extensive and 
successful experiments in Auscultation, or the 
practice of investigating diseases of the chest by 
listening with the ear. His book on the subject, 
so far as we can judge from the extracts here 
presented, is a remarkable instance of profound 
philosophic investigation. In fact it may be call- 
ed a piece of beautiful logic on diseased lungs! 
Such caution in reasoning, such examination of 


all surrounding circumstances, such provision . 


ugainst possible contingencies and mistakes, such 
acute analysis, are very rarely to be found. 

Arr. 11.—Glances at Life in City and Sub- 
urb. The author is a writer of rather small 
calibre, whom the critic wishes to bring into no. 
tice, from the circumstance of his being employ- 
ed in some subordinate department in the publi- 
cation of the Quarterly Review. 

Art. 12.—Thes Last Session. Avery able, 
and on the whole, a very successful defence of 
the conduct of the House of Lords, in vetoing and 
amending so many bills from the House of Com- 
mons during the last session. Few readers are 
aware of how much the Lords conceded. 


MORAL & RBLEGLOVS, 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE UNION OF WATCHFULNESS AND 
PRAYER. 

To “Waich and Pray” is the twin-born charge 
of religion. Our active duties will derive a con- 
secration, an elevation, and an impulse, if ac. 
companied by the spirit and the exercise of 
prayer. The difference is great between doing 
everything from our own original unassisted ex- 
ertions, and having at least the notice, the appro- 
bation, and the blessing, if not the direct assis. 
tance of our heavenly father. The difference is 
great between relying on man and relying on 
God. The habit of prayer will generally lead us 
toa right selection and course otf conduct, be- 
cause we Shall ‘scarcely dare to supplicate the 
blessing of God on those actions which we may 
propose to ourselves from unworthy motives. The 
habit of prayer and of referring to the direction of 
the Deity, gives an interest as well as a dignity 
to all our pursuits. We feel that they are sanc- 
tioned ; they have a character, an impress upon 
them, which raises them above trivial, brutish, er 
perishable transactions. With what ardour, ef- 
fect, and success shall we encounter difficulties, 
if we have previously implored the vlessing and 
assistance of God upon our efforts! How tran- 
quilly will that day generally pass away, which 
has hadits morning ushered in with the sincere- 
ly breathed expression, Thy will be done !— 














Prayer will moreover exert a beneficial effect on 
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our actions, because it will ina manner render 
us fellow-workers with the Deity. By addres. 
sing him habitually, we acknowledge him, 
though reverently, in the light of a companion 
and participator of our life. Thus our actions 
will insensibly mould themselves into a confor- 
mity with his laws: ifour hearts have gone along 
with our prayers, they must retain something of 
an unearthly tinge which shall communicate it- 
self to our subsequent conduct. The recollec- 
tion of our devotional enjoyments will mingle 
with and sweeten all the pursuits of life; sorrow 
will be deprived of half the power of ils sting ; 
joy will be restrained from extravagant, unman- 
ly, o: irreligious excesses; the path of duty will 
be trodden with willing and contented steps; 
sacrifices will be submitted to with a heavenly 
resignation; the inevitable events of life will be 
encountered with a prepared and determined for- 
titude ; disappointments will be deprived of their 
accustomed mortification, and death will be dis. 
armed of his horrours. 
ces to the spirit of watchfulness, of uniting to it 
the spirit of prayer. 

Now let us observe the reciprocal influence, 
which the habit of Christian watchfulness exerts 
on the spirit of prayer. It gives our prayers an 
object and interest, which they would not other- 
wise possess. With how much confidence ean 
we apply to our Creator for his support and bene- 
diction, if we are conscious that we in the mean. 
while are exercising to the utmost those faculties 
of action which he has bestowed. If we neglect 
or take but little interest in the duties of life, our 
prayerson the other hand must be destitute of 
variety and animation; they will dwindle into 
mere exercises of meditation and reverics of ab. 
straction. Doesa part of our watchfulness con- 
sist in benevolent schemes and operations for 
the good of our fellowmen? How delightful to 
introduce them into our supplications—to implore 
the blessing of heaven for their furtherance and 
success! Can we doubt that heaven. will ap. 
prove, when we look up to it with such objects 
and motives, and will not the assurance give a 
glow to our devotions, and inspire fis with the 
most cheerful hopes? So if our watchfulness be 
directed in part, as it ought to be, to the opera- 
tions of our own hearts, to the cultivation of pure 
motives, to the repression of evil habits, to the 
conquest of dangerous passions, to the eradica- 
tion of pernicious appetites, to the discipline of 
the mental faculties, to the adoption of faith in 
Christ, or to any other of the numerous depart. 
ments of personal religion, what food, what mat- 
ter will thus be supplied to our prayers! Surely 
under such circumstances, we need not waste 
our time away, like Indian devotees, in fruitless 
reveries, or unprofitable raptures. There is 
business enough for our devotions. Besides, we 
have this advantage here, that the concerns of 
the heart will allow of a more direct and unre- 
served supplication to heaven, than external bles. 
sings. It may be presumption in us to ask for 
wordly prosperity ; but it is no presumption to 
ask for the melioration of the heart and for the 
prosperity of our spiritual concerns. Is our 
watchfulness exerted in sustaining, preserving, 
cherishing, and fulfilling the various relations of 
life? This circumstance also must lend a new 
interest and object to our prayers. For we have 
friends to pray for, in whose welfare we feel a 
lively interest. * With what ardour’shall we com. 


Such are the consequen- 








mend them to God! We have children to sup- 
port and educate, in whose future happiness our 
own is deeply involved. Must not this too, add 
wings to our prayers? We have a country, 
whose prosperity lies ever at our heart, and to 
whose welfare we feel it our duty to contribute. 
While we commend it to the blessing and pro. 
tection of heaven, how much must our devotions 
be expanded, ennobled, and elevated. Bnt it is 
unnecessary to multiply more instances in which 
a spirit of Christian watchfulness lends an effi- 
cacy to prayer, or in which‘prayer contributes in 
its turn to the perfection of vigilance. Suffice it 
to say, that their reciprocal influence is of the 
happiest and most indispensable nature. Watch. 
fulness is a duty we owe peculiarly to ourselves, 
and prayer is a duty we owe peculiarly to God. 
Watchfulness is a virtue which must keep us un- 
shaken and uncontaminated amidst the bustle 
and corruption of the world; prayer is the prepa- 
ration we must make before we enter it. Watch. 
fulness must be unceasingly exerted against 
temptations and trials without and within ; prayer 
must be unceasingly proffered for assistance to 
combat those temptations, and for wisdom to 
profit by those trials; Separate them, and we be- 
come heathens og fanatics; unite them in their 
due proportion, and we take an important step 
towards becoming genuine disciples of Christ. 
APOLLOS. 


LiSA? & SUSM BASES: 


Powdered alum, applied by the finger to the part 
affected, very seldom fails to cure an inflammation of 
the throat in a few days. 

An Eleciro-Magnetic engine has been discovered, 
which bids fair to supplant the use of the Steam en- 
gine all over the world. 

A needless exposure to any trials that ean possibly 
injure the morals or habits of the young, is not cour- 
age, but fool-hardiness. 

A tailor of Amsterdam has invented a machine 
which performs the task of sewing a garment, as well 
as it can be done by the hand. 

It has been the practice in New Orleans for some 
years to purchase crops of Cotton, the seed of which 
was not yet planted. 

A lady by the name of Jeannette Taylor, living in 
London, has recently published a most valuable work, 
callod “Navigation with Luni-solar tables,’ which is 
pronounced an effort of the highest mathe.natical ge- 
nius, 

The state of New Jersey imposes no tax for State 
purp ses. She has funds sufficient to maintain all 
her institutions. : 

In New Holland, so great is the demand for wives, 
that females who are approaching in vessels, are hail- 
ed from the shore by means of speaking trumpets. 

There isa fish in the Mississippi, called the devil- 
jack-diamond, whose scales will produce fire by colli- 
sion with steel. 

In spelling Mississippi, remember that there are four 
s’s, four i's, twc p’s, and one m; and that your s’s 
roust be always double. 

For the mecning of rare words, and terms in the 
arts and sciences, consult Webster’s Dictionary; but 
for correct orthography, consult Waiker’s. 

Every piece of wood brought into the palace of the 
Tuilleries, is examined to see if it contains no explo- 
sive materials. 

The ancient practice of examining the cellars under 
the two Houses of Parliament, to ascertain if there 
were nu Gunpowder Plot, has recently been dispensed 
with. 

The State of New Hampshire has abolished public 
executions, and provided that capital punishments 
shall hereafter be inflicted within the prison walls. 




















The indefatigable Burden, in spite ofall former dis- 
appointments, is at work on a steamer of a new plan, 
three hundred feet long and forty-eight broad. 

A Natchez paper gives with every death the name 
of the physician who officiated. 

The Prussian Government has lately issued an or- 
dinance to dismiss from office every functionary who 
shall be seen intoxicated. i 

Two post offices in Virginia have been discontinued, 
fur the reason that no one could be found willing to 
undertake the duties of post master. 

As an instance of the power of ridicule, no dirk has 
been seen in the Ohio Legislature since a member ap- 
peared there with a wooden one in his bosom, and a 
long corn-cob handle attached to it. 

The Lords of the Treasury in England have at pre- 
sent under consideration, a plan for conveying messa- 
ges from one government office to another by means 
of tubes. 

The conrt-house at Ravenna in Ohio, is placed on 
a ridge of land between two rivers, insuch a manner 
that the rain which falls from one side of the roof 
goes to the Gulfof St. Lawrence,and that on the other 
side to the Gulf of Mexico. 

It has recenily been discovered that the father of 
Shakspeare was rescued from extreme poverty and 
distress by the exertions of his son, anu enabled to 
take out a coat of arms and dssume the rank of a gen- 
tleman. 

The persons employed as mourners by the under- 
takers of London, have actually struck for higher 
wages ; they won’t mourn, until they obtain what they 
want ! 

To raise the standard of education in this country, 
let Legislatures offer salaries of three or four thousand 
dollars per annum tothe teachers of public schools. 

Immense mounds have been discovered in the West, 
formed in the exact shape of elephants and tortoises. 

A Newfoundland dog, having become attached on 
board of a vessel, to a beautiful cat which was given 
away by the captain, went on shore, seized his fa- 
vorite, and brought her intothe vessel when on the 
point of sailing from port. 

It is stated in Goldsmith's Animated Nature, that 
men are taller in the morning than they are at night. 

So tight is the grip of an Indian in shaking hands, 
that one of them, at the Florida treaty a year or two 
ago, who wore a ring of tin or steel, fairly cut the lit- 
tle finger ofa U.S. officer to the bone. 

Religious soirées are common among the Protes- 
tants in Paris. 

A late writer in the Charleston Observer recom- 
mends the total abstinence from every work which 
bears the name or character of a novel. 

The national debt of England is more than three 
thousand millions of dollars—a debt produced by 
war! 

A catfish was recently caught in the Mississippi, 
weighing 105 Ibs. 

Several mechanics in Buffalo have subscribed one 
thousand dollars each, to establish a professorsiip of 
the mechanic arts in the University of Western New 
York. ‘ 

The Common Council of Utica, have adopted a re 
solution to suppress the theatre in that city. 

The bill to abolish private lotteries has passed the 
FrenclL Chamber of Deputies, bya vote of 228 to 21. 

It is propused to employ bronze or cast iron in the 
construction of light-houses instead ot sione. 

John Brown, a native of Ireland, lately died in New 
Jersey at the age of one hundred and forty years.— 
Twice three score and ten! 

The Paris dentists, in cases of neuralgia, draw teeth 
from the patient, which they immediately replace, and 
which give no more pain. 

In East Friesland, ifearth is dug upto the depth of 
ten or twelve feet, plants grow, which otherwise ro- 
where flourish in that country, 





To CorresronDENTs,—“‘Anna” arrived too late 
for this number. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LIFE. 
Alas! how vain a thing is life, 
With all its light and shade, 
Its busy trifles, countless blanks, 
And labours unrepaid; 
Where’er we turn, where’er we look, 
*Tis but a dark and gloomy bovk. 


For who doth read its purpose true ? 
By all ’tis seen and known, 
Yet days, weeks, months, increase the store 
Of time, forever flown, 
And still we toil in fruitless schemes, 
Rearing a pyramid of dreams. 


The past! what boots it, since ’tis gone ? 
The present! there is none; 

The future! ah! ’tis there we look, 
And thus till life is done, 

We still resolve, and still delay, 

Living to-morrow in to-day. 


Oh! it is strange how follies weak 
Can cramp the restless soul ; 
And lay an adamantine weight 
On reason’s strong’ control ; 
To look atman, who could discern 
That Earth was not his chief concern ? 


Each has his idol !. Pleasure’s shrine 
Is deck’d with light and flowers, 

While countless votaries squander there 
This being's fleeting hours ; 

Till, deaf to conscience’ stifled call, 

They yield for worthless toys, their all. 


And Riches, oh! too much we strive 
To gain the shining ore; 
And with an undefin’d desire, 
Struggle and pant for more ; 
Shame! shame! that gold and baubles bright 
Should dim the sou}’s immortal light. 


Ambition! let us all beware 
To touch that poison’d cup; 

Sharp pangs will press the spirit’s nerve 
If we but drink it up; 

Weigh all the peace it ever bought, 

And in the balance ‘twill prove nought. 


love! human love! how oft that grows 
To a too vain excess, 

Till when we crowd our earthly Ark 
With plans of happiness, 

*Tis hurried by a passing breath, . 

To the close tenantry of death. 


Is alla dream then? Heaven forbid! 
Too dark the picture grows; 

Man hath but made life what it is, 
Though reckless man well knows 
The priceless stores of bliss, that lie 

Embedded in mortality. 


Allis not vain: Creation stands 
A Temple, worthy God ; 

And in its farthest confines, where 
No footstep ever trod, 

If but a speck of life attend, 

That atom hath a destin’d end. 


Yes! all around, beneath, above, 
Proclaims a master-hand ; 

The star-crown’'d sky ; the flower-rob’d earth ; 
The ocean’ssilvery strand, 

With all the tribes that in them stir, 

Is each a silent worshipper. 


And look within: view the full tide 
Of sympathies benign ; 
The aspirations after good ; _ 








The hopes, though vague, divine, 
And who can deem that death will be 
The last page in man’s history ? 


A sure hereafter, oh! ‘tis that 
Which seals life's finish’d scroll ; 
And makes e’en the proud sceptic crouch 
' In nakedness of soul ; 
Through death’s dense veil, there shineth free 
The pole-star, Immortality. 


. Then is it hot a fearful thing 
To live, as life were nought ? 
And on its dull wheel, ever turn 
With no high purpose fraught ; 
Yet conscious on that little round, 
Eternity itself is wound ? 


Creator! Give us strength to prize 
Existence ere ‘tis spent ; 

Nor let us linger on our way 
Careless of talents lent, 

But may we guard and burnish them, 

Like jewels in a diadem. 


And though upon life’s changeful sky, 
Fresh doubts and cares may meet, 
And disappointment mingle free 
T he bitter with the sweet ; 
With trust in God, each ill will prove » 
A rain-bow, colour’d by His #ove. 
Charleston, S. C. M. E. L. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD. 
“Please, dear lady, grant a penny,”’ 
Slowly whined a doleful tone, 
“Look, my brother has not any 
Shoes, his little feet upon.” 


In my face with piteous sighing, 
And a look of deepest woe, 

Gazed the girl—it was a trying 
Moment, but I answered “‘no!’’ 


“Matches!” cried a quick voice near me, 
“Buy my matches—matches! buy!’’ 
Loud and bold those accents cheery, 
They were never sad, thought I. 


Turning then I saw the maiden, 

Her whose looks had touched me so, 
Tripping light with matches laden, 

On her face nosign of woe. 


Oh! how much that sudden changing 
Told of early art and guile ; 

Running now—now slowly ranging, 
Now a tear and now a sinile. 


Here with mien of lowly sadness, 
*‘Who so wretched lost as I !’’ 
There in tones of careless gladness, 
“Buy my maiches—matches! buy !’’ 
London 


SBLBCTED LFOBrsze. 
[From the Western Examiner. 
SONNETS. 

Life and Power of Truth.—Isaiah iv. 10, 11. 
I 











Upon this wonderful and glorious All 

I look, and see there’s nought destroy’d, nor lost 

Though all things change. The rain-drops gently 
fall, 

But die not where they fall: some part doth post 

Swiftly away on wings of air, to accost 

The summer clouds and ask to sail thedeep 

With them, as vapoury travellers, or frost. 

Some part anon into the ground doth creep, 

And maketh the sweet herbs and flowers to grow, 

Or oozeth softly through the dark, deep earth, 








Teaching the streamlets under ground to flow, 

Till forth it breaks with a glad sunshine bifth— 

Ripples a dancing brook—then flows a river— 

Then mingles with the sea, the air—circling for ever. 

II. 

Even so I look'd on the vast realm of Truth, 

And saw it fill’d with Spirit, life and power. 

Nought True did ever die. Immortal youth 

Fill’d it with balming odours from the hour 

It first dropp’d gently from its upper shower 

On high. Swiftly it flew away, or sank. 

Awhile amid the darkness that doth lower 

Below, it seem’d to struggle. But Earth drank 

Thedrop. From heart to wakening heart it sped— 

From sire to son—from age to age it ran ;— 

It swell’d the stream of Truth. It is not dead, 

But flowing, filleth every want of man. 

It NEVER dieth—nor can ever die, 

Circling from God to God, through all Eternity ! 

II. 

Yea, Truth, immortal as its Primal Source, 

Once utter’d,—once set free, shall never rest. 

O Father, hath it such undying force 

W hen unreveal’d, and left without attest 

Of miracle from Thee—and unconfest 

By man ;—and shall not thine own Worp go forth 

In all its fullness through these times unblest, 

Till it shall reach all corners of the earth ? 

Ifone small trembling drop is ne‘er destroy'd, 

But runneth, @ bright messenger from Thee, : 

Shall Thy own living streams “return back void,” 

And not fulfil their saving ministry ? 

O,no. Even now I see them spreading wide, 

With life and beauty on the pure, deep swelling 
tide! C. P. CRANcH, 





THE SHEPHERD’S DAUGHTER. 
Where the golden hand of morn 
Touches light the singing fountain, 
There a maiden, lowly born, 
Guides her flock along the mountain : 
Bashful as the fawn, and fleet, 
She invests the world with beauty ; 
Simple grace, and manner sweet, 
Dignify her humble duty. 


Sudden light hath wreathed the earth, 
Robed the fields and flowers in gladness ; 
New delights, too deep for mirth ; 
Gentle griefs too sweet for sadness; 
Who this sudden charm hath wrought? 
Sent this flow of bright revealings ? 
Mind, that springs with joyous thought ! 
Heart, that glows with heavenly feelings ! 


Surely, tis some angel strayed, 
Not a shepherd’s daughter solely, 
Who hath earth like heaven arrayed, 
In a light and love so holy! 
Oh! when stars, like drops of pearl, 
Glimmer o’er the singing water ; 
There I'll woo my mountain girl, 
Proudly wed the Shepherd’s daughter ! 
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